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I a a review of a lecture on the above 
subject, the Decorators'' Gazette of 
London, says : "The lecturer asked his 
hearers to consider first the principles 
upon which the art of stained glass was 
founded. The art was primarily an 
architectural art, and not a pictorial 
one. Windows were not built to re- 
ceive colored pictures, but being neces- 
sary features of buildings, they were 
gradually ornamented for richness and 
effect, as walls were ornamented by 
carving and painting. The ornamenta- 
tion was purely decorative, so that the 
lines of the architecture were never lost. 
The windows were simply part of the 
buildings, and as such, when orna- 
mented, decorated the whole. Stained 
glass, as an architectural art, should 
be judged accordingly, and if this 
were done, many criticisms which were 
passed on decorated windows would 
be avoided, and people would derive 
pleasure from what sometimes they 
condemn. The development of the art 
might be traced, guided by these prin- 
ciples, with the stages of architecture, 
from the period of the round arches, to 
that of the pointed arches, and on to 
the time when the principles of archi- 
tecture were lost in the strife to obtain 
a pictorial representation. The art 
commenced with a sort of mosaic — the 
colors being on different glasses, with 
a framework of lead. The earliest 
colored glass was of the Norman period, 
consisting of simple lines painted in 
opaque pigment on the glass. From 
simple forms of outline the next stage 
was geometrical forms — such as scrolls 
and conventional leaves. Then came 
figures drawn solely by lines without 
any shading, drapery being represented 
by a clustering of lines. The round 



arch of the Norman period gave its 
form to all the ornamentation, and 
when the pointed arch came in the 
ornaments became more pointed. The 
foliage in a conventional form gave way 
to a truer representation of nature, but 
the principles of architecture were still 
adhered to. In the Early English 
period the shading of figures was re- 
sorted to, and forms were still more 
naturally produced. In the fourteenth 
century a discovery was made which 
formed an important feature in the 
stained glass of a later period. In the 
earliest period the coloring was on 
separate glasses, but in the later period 
they discovered a method of staining 
white glass yellow, and securing various 
shades of that color. Then bands of 
color were introduced, so that the most 
beautiful effects were produced. In the 
thirteenth- century style the figures were 
placed in panels, with diapers in red or 
blue glass ; but in the later period the 
figures were placed in canopies, which 
formed a most important feature in 
the fourteenth - century glass. This 
was more the case in other countries 
than in England, the canopies in some 
countries being made to a very great 
height. In the fifteenth century — the 
perpendicular period — there was a 
great change. More attention than 
ever was paid to natural forms, and a 
greater attempt at perspective was 
made, and the great principle that it 
was an architectural art, to be carried 
out on the flat was observed. The 
stains in this period were not confined 
to yellow or white glass, but it was put 
on blue glass, and thus produced a 
green color, while grays and blues were 
added. All this while the progress of 
this art was but the prelude to its 
decadence. Glass- painting rapidly de- 
clined, till it became not an architect- 
ural art, as it commenced, but a pic- 
torial art, losing altogether its former 
character." 
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DESIGNS FOR STAINED GLASS. 



